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Dues date from the month of the member’s election. 
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Puterschein-Hingham 
by fackson Burke* 


HE title of this piece is without doubt incomprehensible 

to the majority of the readers of the Quarterly News-Letter. 

It is intended to serve as the introduction of a most im- 

portant practitioner of the graphic arts to these same read- 
ers. ‘I’o those who know already the work of W.A.D., I would 
say that if this piece encroaches on ground already and better 
covered, bear with me, for what I have written is directed toward 
a group which [I believe is in the main unaware of the ramifi- 
cations of W.A.D. 

Piiterschein-Hingham is a publishing imprint. William Addi- 
son Dwiggins, author-illustrator, and Dorothy Abbe, designer- 
printer, are active partners in the enterprise. Thus far, it has 
appeared in just three items, but others are in preparation. List 
Number One, dated Summer 1949, contains Wrong Turning, a 
battledore of eight pages, and The War Against Waak, a fascicle 
of thirty-six pages. List Number Two, Summer 1950, repeats 
these two items and adds Twelve Poems by Florence Shimer. ‘The 
Glistening Hill is announced as in preparation. 

*Director of Typographic Research, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
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In order to convey some idea of this venture, there follows a 
description of The War Against Waak. This is “‘the fifth Recital 
in a Collection of Tales called Athalinthia, Seven Stories.’? Ac- 
cording to the decorated front cover of the book, which lists all 
seven tales and indicates the title of this particular one with a 
red overprinted ‘“‘fist,’? these are translated ‘‘from the Metre- 
lingue Perme’’ and extended with “‘Images & Diagrams.” The 
‘‘fascicle” is set in Bulmer and is illustrated and embellished by 
no less than twelve designs by Dwiggins. Seven are in water 
colors discharged through stencils cut by the artist. 

The text is imaginative, charming, and completely without 
any purpose other than to please the author and the reader. The 
style is pure Dwiggins, which will be familiar to anyone who 
enjoyed the Drums of Kalkapan, in the Limited Editions Club 
Dolphin Number Two. It is as if the text was created so that illus- 
trations might be provided. The entire ensemble is as neat and 
complete as could possibly be. I cannot help compare such work 
to music. ‘This is an etude, an exercise. 

The illustrations are of two kinds. There are illustrations in 
black line made from pen drawings, including a ‘‘map of the 
seat of War.” ‘This carefully contrived diagram would be com- 
plete except that Waak itself is ‘(too steep to show).” The 
colored illustration is executed by stencil alone. Free and un- 
inhibited, these watercolors are particularly appropriate to the 
spirit of the text and a happy compliment to the typographical 
style. 

Thus, in the work of Puterschein-Hingham, we see one of the 
greatest contributors to good bookmaking in the United States 
relaxed, as usual, and having a great good time, and making it 
possible for the reader to participate in the merrymaking. 

It is significant that when Alfred A. Knopf was recently given 
the medal of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, he gave 
great credit for his accomplishment in the field of good book- 
making to Dwiggins. 

The first trade book done to Dwiggins’ designs was Sonnets and 
Other Lyrics by Robert Silliman Hillyer, printed and published 
by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1917. His most 
recent production, More About Words, by Margaret S. Ernst, 
will be published April 23, 1951, by A. A. Knopf. His first book 
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for Knopf was My Mortal Enemy by Willa Cather, printed by 
Elmer Adler in 1926. 

It was Elmer Adler who had introduced W.A.D. and Knopf. 
Of this book, Dwiggins characteristically remarks in a recent 
catalog: ‘“The style worked out in the limited edition was suc- 
cessful, but the yolk-of-egg ink in the running heads of the trade- 
edition paper spoiled it.” 

The influence of W.A.D. has been applied to trade-book 
production for some thirty-four years. Not only has he himself 
contributed to a raising of over-all trade-book standards, but 
his influence on other designers has been enormous. In 19109, 
the scathing .. . Investigation into the Physical Properties of Books as 
They are at Present Published was issued. On the wall of Carl 
Purington Rollins’ office at the Yale University Press, is the 
original of the often reproduced graph from this indictment, 
which shows the curve breaking through the ornamental border 
and scrambling the type of the legend as it plunges below the 
limits of the graph in 1917, 1918, and 1919. 

This Investigation was undertaken by The Society of Calli- 
graphers. The activities of this group were characterized in 
MSS. by WAD, Typophile Chapbook XVII. ‘At times the attentions 
of the Society are almost as indecent as those of a garbage 
inspector. No nook or cranny where art might be prostituted 
has been safe from its prying. Strangely those on the Honorary 
membership list who have been interviewed seem proud of their 
association with the Society ... The report on the investigation 
into the physical properties of books received wide attention in 
publishing circles where some exceptions were taken to the find- 
ings. Certain publishers felt sure that some of those replying to 
the pertinent and impertinent questions of the investigator were 
members of their organizations who preferred to remain anony- 
mous.”’ 

Herman Puterschein is president of this society and W. A. 
Dwiggins secretary. ‘““The Society has an Honorary membership 
which could pass for the Blue Book of Art and Literature of the 
present day (1947).’’ Members and Dwiggins are known, but 
what about Puterschein? In a note to the entry on The Fabultst, 
Numbers One, ‘wo and Three, published by Thedam Piter- 
schein’s Sons (W. A. Dwiggins and Laurance B. Siegfried) in 
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Check List of an Exhibition of the Work of W. A. Dwiggins Held at 
the Boston Public Library June-August 1945, Dwiggins clears up the 
situation once and for all. “‘We set up an engraver’s hand prov- 
ing press in a lower floor bedroom and called it the White 
Elephant Press. Laurance Siegfried and I printed the first two 
issues, a removal announcement, and the Occasional Bulletin. 
That was the origin of the Puterschein myth. Laurance was Jacob 
and I was Herman. In looking up the family tree, Jacob found 
some female relatives, Henrietta, Hedwig, and Elsa.”’ 

Puterschein has been very useful to Dwiggins in the decades 
since his creation. It is obvious that he is a great favorite of 
W. A. D. and is concerned with this most recent Dwiggins 
enterprise because this, too, is close to his heart. But Dwiggins’ 
myriad activities have been too complex to be encompassed by 
one single alter ego and the student of Dwiggins’ work will find 
others seemingly entrusted with activities by the supposedly 
busy-at-other-things-Dwiggins. Kobodaishi is one. He is “... 
the Patron Saint of the lettering art—great Buddhist missionary 
in old Japan.” ‘There are others and many are needed, for Philip 
Hofer in the Dolphin Number Two wrote, ‘...(Dwiggins) is 
America’s one truly modern typographer, and by far her out- 
standing book decorator and calligrapher; a mechanical wizard, 
type designer, and specialist in advertising layout; an illustrator, 
mural painter, costume designer, and sculptor; a playwright, 
satirist, and perhaps beyond even the best of his art—a thinker 
and a poet in prose!’’ Written in 1935, this is still applicable. 

The works produced by Piiterschein-Hingham are a perfect 
introduction to the work of this great artist. His associate, 
Dorothy Abbe, has set up and capably printed at her Press of 
the Little Red Hen, also in Hingham, all the Ptiterschein-Hing- 
ham items. To Miss Abbe, who also designs for the Columbia 
University Press and others, I am indebted for the following 
brief notes on the operation of the enterprise. 


WAR KE 


We aren’t making any great effort to distribute the books. No 
dealers involved ...I do all the clerical work; Bill addresses 
the boxes. Our object in selling the books is not to make money 
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and we have priced them accordingly. We are only trying to 
cover expenses (minus labor). 
Here is our “‘checklist’*—rather a large word: 


Wrong Turning | 

The War Against Waak }—these are described in the Lists. 
Twelve Poems 

Bronabejjia — this was a signature of eight pages made to be 
included in a book, A Children’s Sampler, published by the 
*“Distaff Side” on December 8, 1950, stencilled (appropriate- 
ly enough for the Distaff Side) with the aid of wave-set and 
nail polish. 

In preparation: 

The Glistening Fill—no stencils; set in uncial version of Win- 
chester; pictorial decorations in line. 

Hokusai Broadside —handlettered ; printed from a line plate. 
Keats’ To Autumn. 


We have used stencilling twice, but we do not intend to use 
it in all productions. Bill cuts the plates and I apply the colors. 

In planning a book, Bill usually makes up a general scheme. 
We make sample pages and look them over and add and sub- 
tract until we like it. Once typesetting starts, other details are 
settled as they come up, i.e., the title page is put into shape 
when it is time to print it. It is an advantage that there is a direct 
telephone connection between author and compositor, because 
this author is willing to change his text if the words do not come 
right in the measure. 

When stencils are to be used, we complete all the letterpress 
work first, leaving blanks for the stencils (as in Waak) or else 
printing the black from a line key plate to be colored by stencil 
(as in Bronabejjia). 

I do the binding. The Waak binding involved too intricate 
a method with paper pasted over boards. For the Poems, we 
worked outacomparatively simple paper-wrapped-around-boards 
method. 

The press of the Little Red Hen is an 8 x 12 Chandler and 
Price. We have five sizes of Bulmer and about 175 pounds of 


*Copies of all the items mentioned, but Wrong Turning, have been presented to 
the Club Library by the author of this piece. 
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: 
12-point Winchester in the uncial and Roman cast from Lino- 


type matrices. 
WS KE 


Investigation of this gay and charming work from reputedly 
staid and dry New England will prove well worth while. ‘The 
address is Puterschein-Hingham, 30 Leavitt Street, Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 


Some Random Reveries of a San Francisco 
Antiquarian Bookman 


by Harold C. lolmes 


[This is the second of three installments. | 


N, or about 1900, a scavenger wagon, filled to the top with 

Bancroft’s Histories of the Pacific States, drew up at the curb in 

front of our store. They consisted of the various bindings from 

cloth to pigskin and tree calf.We parted with $10.00, the price 
asked, and promptly dropped them like so much coal into the 
basement. After segregating the books, we selected a number of 
the broken and odd volumes, stacking them on an outside table 
at twenty-five cents each. In a month or two, nearly the entire 
lot of the 1,500 or so was sold. It was about this time that Ban- 
croft entered the store and asked to see the proprietor. He 
wished to know how we had acquired the Bancroft volumes and 
how many we had left. Finding that they were nearly all sold, 
he informed us that the volumes were turned over to the scav- 
enger man with the distinct understanding that they were to be 
destroyed. However, he remarked, as long as we were innocent 
buyers, nothing would be done about it. Those were the good 
old days! 

I once overheard a conversation between two collectors, one 
of whom stated that he owned a copy of the first book printed 
in California. After they separated, I asked the owner the name 
of the book. He did not remember, but when I suggested Figue- 
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roa’s Manifesto, published by Zamorano in Monterey in 1835, 
he replied in the affirmative. I offered to purchase it but he re- 
plied, ‘“‘No. It is a rare book and I have been offered its weight 
in gold.’ I answered that I would pay him its weight in dia- 
monds. He seemed surprised and said he had never been offered 
that much and asked just what that would be. My reply was 
$250. He said he would let me know later on in the day. In the 
meantime, as it subsequently developed, he had consulted another 
rare-book dealer and returned to the store and accepted the 
offer. 

At that time, the amount paid was considered a pretty high 
price. About two years later, it was included with a number of 
other Western items that we sent to the Anderson Galleries. It 
brought $1,750. To a considerable extent, the entrance of the 
Huntington Library into the domain of Western Americana, 
in my opinion, influenced the realization of the value of this 
type of material and the subsequent rise of prices, which, to a 
certain degree, is still going on. 

In the Fall of 1905, John H. Carmany, the owner and pub- 
lisher of The Overland Monthly during Bret Harte’s editorship, 
requested us to call at his residence in Oakland relative to some 
books he wished to sell. A short time previously, he had presented 
to the University of California Library such items as it had 
selected, and it was the residue that he was offering for sale. 
Carmany had a small apple orchard on his property and, being 
very proud of the excellent cider he made, he insisted on our 
sampling it before we left. While we regaled ourselves, he sud- 
denly remarked, ‘‘Would you be interested in some Bret Harte 
manuscripts and letters??? When we assured him we would, he 
produced two large straw hampers filled with the material. 

The manuscripts consisted mainly of verses, book reviews, and 
a large number of letters, many by local authors and addressed 
to Harte as editor. One letter in particular was from Ambrose 
Bierce, wherein he strongly objected to Harte’s tampering with 
his contributions and warned that if it happened again he would 
refrain from sending further material. About a third of this 
collection was sold to local collectors. Mr. James Tufts, who was 
then the most avid collector of Harte, acquired a number of the 
pieces. His library is still held intact by his son. ‘The balance 
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of the material was sold to P. J. Foley of Boston, who was then 
the leading dealer in first editions. In 1905, there were very few 
collectors interested in Harte and prices were, in comparison 
with today, a mere pittance. As an example, Harte’s The Lost 
Galleon generally sold at $3.00 if in good condition, and M’liss, 
later to become the rarest of all his items, was selling at seventy- 
five cents. 

At about this time, we purchased a miscellaneous lot of books 
which had been stored in a basement in an old part of San 
Francisco. ‘These had formerly been a part of the stock of a 
defunct bookstore and probably not considered as worth re- 
moving at the time. Among the odds and ends, were about 
seventy-five copies of the pirated 1873 edition of M’liss, pub- 
lished by Robert M. DeWitt. We promptly marked them at 
seventy-five cents, but, even at this price, they moved slowly. 
Robert E. Cowan would occasionally buy a copy and resell it 
at the fabulous price of $1.50. With the great fire and earth- 
quake a few months away, the bulk of the lot went up in smoke. 
In 1926, this same A@’/iss brought at auction the record price 
of $1,110. Perhaps no Harte item has had a more quixotic 
career than M?’liss. In the Grabhorn edition of M’liss, its strange 
story has been thoroughly covered by George L. Gary. 

An outstanding collection of Western Americana and Cali- 
forniana items was that of Elisha O. Crosby. As a member of 
the first California Constitutional Convention, he was mainly 
responsible for adoption of the English Common Law System. 
He passed his declining years in Alameda where he died in 1895. 
We acquired his entire collection in the following rather un- 
usual manner: 

One day in 1921, I entered the shop of a bookseller in Oakland, 
who had quite recently commenced buying and selling used 
books. An hour or so before I entered his shop, he had brought 
in a purchase made that morning and packed it neatly in a pile 
on the floor. In looking over the stack, I was startled to find 
that nearly every volume related to California and the West and, 
in addition, included some interesting pieces on Mexico and 
Central and South America. I roughly estimated the number 
of volumes at 2,000 (later, the actual count showed 2,463). 
When I attempted to buy the collection en masse, the dealer 
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refused and stated that he wanted to look them over and price 
them separately. However, I persevered in the attempt to buy 
them and, to get rid of me (as he thought), he quoted a price 
of $800 for the lot. Without a murmur, the deal was closed. On 
later examination, I was surprised to note the number of English 
publications bound in half, three-quarter, and full calf bindings, 
most of them having the lavish gold tooling so prevalent in 
England at that time. I later learned the dealer paid $100 for 
them—making a rather large profit for the investment of an 
hour or two. 

A few days later, I looked up Crosby’s address and paid a 
visit to his home in Alameda, an old, one-story cottage with an 
outhouse attached and, in addition, an old-fashioned, two-story 
barn. Mrs. Crosby informed me that she had sold all of the nicely 
bound books a few days previously and that all she had left 
were cloth-bound and worn books. She directed me to the out- 
house where I found an old-fashioned bookcase and a number 
of feet of crude shelving. ‘The bookcase was crammed with old 
papers, documents, written and typed manuscripts, pamphlets, 
old calendars, and the like. ‘The shelves contained a number of 
good items intermixed with old directories, et cetera. We acquired 
the entire lot, thus securing Crosby’s library intact as it had 
remained during the twenty-six years following his death. 

The letters and personal reminiscences were of great interest, 
especially his interview with Lincoln, and the stirring scenes in 
Washington. Included was his rather lengthy manuscript of 
the life of H. E. Robinson, State Senator for the first two sessions 
of the Legislature. Boutwell Dunlap at that time, and up to 
his passing, was acting as our agent and through him we dis- 
posed of most of the manuscript material. The Robinson item 
was sold to Templeton Crocker and is now in the possession of 
the California Historical Society. ‘The Lincoln material, with 
some other, was sold from the Norris catalog in 1948. Mrs. 
Crosby called me a few days later, and in the old barn we made 
another small purchase. At that time, she informed me that if 
I had been a week or so later, the material in the old outhouse 
would have been given to the junk man. 

One day in the early 1900s, a gentleman in making a purchase 
casually informed me that he was Epes Ellery and the first man 
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to open an antiquarian bookstore in San Francisco. Having 
many times seen his book labels in old books, I at once became 
interested. He said the old-book business was not very successful 
owing to the scarcity of second-hand books, and high rents, 
during the time he was in business. In my several chats with him 
later; he informed me that, in those days, the people of San 
Francisco were not great readers—too busy speculating. 

Epes Ellery was born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, on April 
14, 1830. At the age of fifteen, he was apprenticed to the book- 
binding trade and worked at it until the age of twenty-two. 
Seeing no prospect ahead, he decided to come to California. 
He left New York on the barque Gallego (of which his father was 
captain), arriving in San Francisco January 7, 1853. He shortly 
entered the employ of Charles Wooley, newsdealer and new- 
bookseller. In April 1855, he entered into partnership with 
Agustus Doyle, under the firm name of Ellery and Doyle, 
Antiquarian Bookstore, 156 Clay Street. Early in 1856, having 
purchased Doyle’s interests, he was doing a prosperous business 
under his own name at 162 Washington Street. Later, he re- 
moved to 225 Montgomery Street. About 1863, he retired from 
bookselling to enter the business of mine development and real 
estate. About 1870, he moved to Alameda, in which city he 
continued in the real estate business until his death in 1894 at 
the age of eighty-four. 

In the Pacific News of April 1850 is to be found an ad of a new- 
bookdealer offering to buy used books. Also, Samuel Adams, 
after his arrival in San Francisco in December 1849 on board 
the Mazeppa, engaged with his many other trading activities 
in occasionally buying and selling used books acquired from the 
pioneers. In his lengthy diary, he mentions buying a law library 
and later a miscellaneous lot of used books, for which he found 
a ready sale. While not the first to sell used books in San Fran- 
cisco, Epes Ellery may be safely credited with being the first to 
establish a bona fide antiquarian bookstore in San Francisco 
and, with slight doubt, in California. 

In 1918, we purchased Ellery’s private library from his son- 
in-law. Outside of the general run of books, the only material 
that was of special interest consisted of about 200 unframed 
Currier and Ives prints. They were as clean and fresh as on the 
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day they were issued and comprised a large variety of subjects. 
We sold them as a lot for $1.00 apiece. A few years later, the 
craze for them became widespread and certain subjects sold at 
spectacular prices, many of them reaching from $100 to as high 
as $2,000 each. As I look back over several decades, I am firmly 
convinced that the most important thing the antiquarian book- 
seller overlooked was a crystal gazing glass. 

There is an old saying, ‘“‘Gold is where you find it.” This can 
also be applied to rare books. While on a European trip, I 
visited the Giant’s Causeway at the most northeasterly tip of 
Ireland. In the little town of Portrush, I discovered an old, 
two-story stone house bearing a modest sign reading, ‘‘Antiques 
and Old Books.” It was a Sunday afternoon and the place was 
closed. However, I rapped at the door and, in a few minutes, 
an elderly woman opened it slightly and enquired what I wanted. 
I told her the old-book sign enchanted me and that I would 
like to look over her stock. She promptly and graciously informed 
me that they never did business on Sunday. I explained that I 
was here for only a day and, on my return from Belfast, would 
leave the same evening for Glasgow. However, I understood and 
respected her wishes in the matter. She became friendly at once 
and said I might come in and look at the books without buying. 
I grasped the opportunity and entered. Her husband appeared 
and escorted me through the many rooms. The old house was 
crammed with antiques of various kinds and vintages, together 
with several thousand books. 

After a half hour’s examination, I realized that most of the 
stock was of little value and my observation was confirmed when 
he told me that many people, including booksellers, were fre- 
quent visitors. I thanked him and was about to leave when he 
casually remarked that he had just purchased a lot of books 
two days before. I immediately requested to see them and was 
taken to a room in the rear of the house. There were about 300 
volumes stacked on the floor and right on top was a two-volume 
set of Venegas’ History of Californa, London 1759, in original 
old calf. A further examination produced a presentation copy 
of the first edition of Roosevelt’s Ranch Life and Hunting Trail 
and a first edition, in German, of Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea. 
I asked the man if I were to come in during a week day what 
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would be the charge for these four volumes. Barely glancing at 
them, he replied, ‘‘Four pounds.” I was in quandary as to what 
to do. Travel was difficult in 1947 and if I cancelled my passage 
to Glasgow, I might be held up for several days. An idea then 
occurred to me and I said, ‘“‘Suppose I take these books with me 
and put four one-pound notes on the table; and then, on Mon- 
day morning, you could pick up the money?’ After a moment’s 
study, he agreed and assured me several times that the money 
would remain untouched until Monday. 

During my many years of searching for old books, a con- 
siderable number of desirable items have been brought to light 
simply by consistently looking for them. A striking example is 
the discovery of an original copy of Cocker’s Arithmetic, pub- 
lished in London in 1685. Being a Johnsonian for many years, 
I long sought this famous little book. I had advertised in the 
book journals and read hundreds of English catalogs but never 
was able to see it listed except once in an 1877 Quaritch catalog. 

On Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides with Boswell, they stopped 
at Glenmoriston, kept by one Macqueen. The landlord’s daugh- 
ter was a modest girl who had been to Inverness and learned 
reading, writing, sewing, and so forth. Johnson, impressed by 
her desire for learning, presented her with an arithmetic which 
he happened to have in his great-coat pocket. When Boswell 
published the Your, this incident gave rise to much inquiry. 
Several ladies, wishing to learn the kind of reading the great 
and good Dr. Johnson esteemed fit for a young woman, desired 
to know what book he had selected for his ‘‘Highland Nymph.’’ 
When they learned it was Cocker’s Arithmetic, it caused great 
merriment. Whenever this was mentioned, there was a loud 
laugh, at which Dr. Johnson, when present, seemed to be a little 
angry. Johnson said he had no choice in the matter and gave 
her the book because he happened to have it about him. Men- 
tioned in Pepys’ Dzary, it was still going strong in Johnson’s time. 

On account of this incident, Cocker’s Arithmetic has been 
eagerly sought in the hope he may have signed it. 

For many years, I had desired to visit the Isle of Skye, dream- 
ing I might find his famous lost great walking-stick or even 
the identical Cocker’s Arithmetic, perhaps in Inverness. In the 
middle of 1947, I spent four months mainly in the British Isles, 
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and, while in Scotland, journeyed to the Isle of Skye. While not 
definitely on a book-hunting trip, I could not resist spending 
considerable time in the bookshops. However, not until I arrived 
in Leeds, did Fortune smile on me. Entering an old bookshop, 
I made some purchases and was about ready to leave when I 
spied an old bookcase in a corner, filled with books. Most of 
these volumes were old English histories, first editions, et cetera. 
In going over them, I almost fainted when I pulled out a 1685 
edition of Cocker’s Arithmetic! It was the only book in the case 
unpriced, so I sought the clerk and was informed that the book 
was not for sale. Mr. Walker, the proprietor, had found it about 
twenty years previously. It had been written up in the papers 
and created quite a little excitement. Nevertheless, I asked to 
see Mr. Walker, complimented him on his find, and then ex- 
plained to him that I had been seeking this book for thirty 
years and that my almost frantic interest in Johnson was such 
that I would be very happy if he would sell it to me. Mr. Walker 
looked at me somewhat astonished and replied, ‘‘Mr. Holmes, 
I thought I would never sell that book; but I am growing old, 
the glamor has diminished, and I am going to let you have it— 
and at what it cost me: three guineas.” Verily, I would have 
almost have made the trip to England for just this one book. 

‘According to Cocker, Pm right,”? was a saying that held 
sway in the British Isles for over 150 years, and it is quite possible 
that it fathered the old American saying still prevalent today, 
‘*‘According to Hoyle, I’m right.” 


In Retrospect 


LSEWHERE in this issue of the Quarterly News-Letter ap- 

pears the formal announcement of the Annual Meeting of 

the Club to be held on Saturday, March 24, 1951. It 

appears appropriate, therefore, that the Board of Directors 
give a brief accounting of their stewardship during the fiscal 
year that will close on February 28th. 

The Club entered the year with 703 members. At the end of 
the year our membership will total about 743, a gain of approxi- 
mately 40. This is a healthy growth. It has become evident, 
however, that the limit of 750 is sound and that the size of the 
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membership must not grow beyond that limitation if the office 
of the Club is to render reasonable service to the members. 

Four publications were issued during the year: The Mother of 
Felipe and Other Early Stories by Mary Austin, edited by Franklin 
Walker, in May; George Clymer and the Columbian Press, by Jacob 
Kainen, in June, Muleback to the Convention, Letters of 7. Ross 
Browne, with foreword by Mrs. Spencer Browne, in September; 
and the Christmas publication, The Maps of San Francisco Bay, 
by Neal Harlow, in November. The editions of the last two titles 
were exhausted immediately on publication; copies of the first 
two titles remain available. The reception by the membership 
of the first two titles was disappointing to your Directors as it 
was felt the early stories of Mary Austin were interesting and 
Franklin Walker’s introduction informative and important, and 
that Jacob Kainen’s study of the history of George Clymer and 
his Columbian press was a notable contribution to printing 
literature. 

The keepsake series for the year, Bonanza Banquets, edited by 
Joseph Henry Jackson, was extremely interesting but, surpris- 
ingly and unexpectedly, the finding of menus proved very diffi- 
cult. It is regretted the last of the series were late in reaching 
the membership but the delay was unavoidable. 

The monthly exhibits in the Club’s quarters, supervised by 
Albert Sperisen, John W. Borden and Robert N. Bloch, were 
noteworthy and in some instances important. ‘The committee 
is to be congratulated on its success. 

During the year the beginnings of a library, long the hope of 
many members, materialized. Several notable acquisitions and 
contributions, such as a complete set of Zhe Colophon, several 
interesting typefounders’ specimen books, rare press books, and 
many bibliographies and bibliographical studies, are now on 
our shelves. 

The News-Letter Editorial Committee, under the stimulating 
leadership of Lewis Allen, has had a good year and the contents 
of the Quarterly News-Letter, as all will agree, have steadily im- 
proved in quality and interest. 

Of all the activities of the Club during the past year, perhaps 
the one that has proven most pleasant to those members who 
have attended is the Saturday Open House. ‘The number of 
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members from out of the San Francisco Bay Area that has 
appeared on these occasions has been a surprise and a delight. 
The success of these pleasant Saturday get-togethers has been 
due to our Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Downs. 

Perhaps this is the place to give Mrs. Downs an appreciative 
pat on the back. The problems of the year have been many and 
many members have worked faithfully on them but Mrs. Downs 
has lived through all of them and the success of the year has 
been due in no small part to her genial patience, tact and 
enthusiasm. , 

For the Board of Directors, 
GEorGE L. Harpine, President 


@ Annual Meeting 


‘THE ANNUAL MEETING Of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club’s 
office, 549 Market Street, San Francisco, on Saturday, March 24, at 11:30 a.m. 
ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary 


@ 1951 Keepsakes 


SINCE the announcement that the Club would produce as Keepsakes for 1951 
important and historical theatrical programs of the West, we have received 
many helpful suggestions and spontaneous offers from members. This is most 
encouraging and is indicative of what we believe will be the most interesting 
and important of the noteworthy Keepsakes that the Club has been privileged 
to produce in the past. While sorting and cataloging these offers and adding to 
_ those the ideas of our editor-in-chief, John Hobart, we received the unhappy 
news that he was to accept a “‘roving commission”? in Europe this spring and 
could not carry on as our editor. However, since all good things usually end 
well, we were able to prevail upon Dr. Frank Fenton of the San Francisco State 
College to pick up the loose strings. Dr. Fenton is an authority on the early 
theatre in the West and in particular, San Francisco. 

Also, the Kennedys, Lawton and Alfred of the Westgate Press in Oakland, 
have agreed to handle the design and the facsimiles of this series. Among the 
more interesting programs will be Edwin Booth’s original Hamlet, as first pro- 
duced in San Francisco in 1853; Adah Isaacs Menken’s notorious Mazeppa, as 
produced in 1863; the pirated version of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pinafore of 
1878, and the first production of La Boheme in America. 


@ Exhibition Note 


For the next four months the Club will continue to exhibit the work of printers 
in San Francisco and the Bay Area. Among these will be the Quercus Press, 
the Eucalyptus Press and the Centaur Press. Announcements of these exhibits 
will be mailed to members. 


Al 
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Gifts to the Library 


SincE the last issue of the News-Letter the Club has received some very interesting 
items for the library: 

Imprints of the Silver Quoin Press, Seattle: Anastatic Printing by Edgar Allan 
Poe (1947); Fump-rope Rhymes by Edwin H. Adams (1947); The Mutability of 
Literature by Washington Irving (1948); Poems for Fun, by Edwin H. Adams 
(1949); Lhe Good Brahmin by Voltaire (1949); The Four Seasons by William Blake 
(1949). Gifts of the printer, JAMES M. DILLE. 

El Molino Viejo by Robert Glass Cleland (Ward Ritchie Press, 1950). Gift of 
MR. and MRS. JAMES RUDOLPH BREHM. 

Bibliography of the Eucalyptus Press 1932-1950, Helen Rogers Blasdale (Eu- 
calyptus Press, 1950). Gift of MIss ROSALIND A. KEEP. 

Edward Laurence Doheny Memorial Library, Addresses at a Meeting of the Zamo- 
. rano Club, May 6, 1950. (Anderson & Ritchie, 1950). Giff of MRS. EDWARD 
LAURENCE DOHENY. 

A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. (The Grabhorn Press, 1950). Gift of JAMES 
B. RANSOHOFF. 

Sonnets from the Portuguese, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Centennial Variorum 
Edition. (Peter Beilenson, 1950). Gift of PHILIP C. DUSCHNES. 

Mark Twain’s Letters to Will Bowen (University of Texas, 1941). Gift of THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 

Musical Chairs, James Broughton (Centaur Press, 1950). Gift of THE CENTAUR 
PRESS. 

Lilies of Eternal Peace, Lilian Whiting (Designed by Daniel B. Updike, The 
Merrymont Press, 1908). Gift of DONALD KILLIAN. ? 

The Sacramento Placer Times 1849-1851, John B. Goodman III (Homer H. 
Boelter, 1950). A Zamorano Club keepsake. Gift of JOHN B. GOODMAN III. 

A Letter from Brigadier General Stephen W. Kearny, January 30, 1847. (The 
Grabhorn Press, 1950). Gift of THOMAS W. NORRIS. 

Flight to the North Pole, 24. August 1949, Francis P. Farquhar and Garfield 
Merner. (The Grabhorn Press, 1950); A Man and his Books, George Long (A. R. 
Tommasini, 1950). Roxburghe Club keepsakes. Gifts of THE ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

Literary Lodestone, One Hundred Years of California Writing, Dixon Wector 
(Stanford University Press, 1950). Gift of DONALD P. BEAN. 

Lines for Reading Between the Wars (Cutlass Ltd., 1950). Gift of TED FREEDMAN. 

Book Bindings: Historical and Decorative (Maggs Bros. catalogue, 1927). Gift 
of OSCAR LEWIS. 

This Sudden Empire California, The Story of the Society of California Pioneers 
1850 to 1950; Catalogue of The Loan Exhibition of Drawings and Etchings by Rem- 
brandt (1920); Paul Gauguin Exhibition of Paintings and Prints (1936); Catalogue of 
the Retrospective Loan Exhibition of European Tapestries (1922); Maynard Dixon 
(1945); and other imprints of Taylor & Taylor. Gift of JAMES W. ELLIOTT and 
ROBERT W. WASHBISH. 

The Bookman’s Glossary (Bowker, 3rd edition, 1951). Gift of MRS. MAX M. COHN. 

The Caxton Club Year Book (Philip Reed, 1950). Gift of THE CAXTON CLUB. 

The War Against Waak. The Fifth Recital in a Collection of Tales called 
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Athalinthia (Piiterschein-Hingham, 1948); Twelve Poems by Florence Shimer 
(Piiterscheim-Hingham, 1950); The Children’s Sampler, Contributions of Many 
Printers, Artists, Engravers, Paper Houses and Publishers (The Ladies of the 
Distaff Side, 1950). Gifts of JACKSON BURKE. (See article elsewhere in News- 
Letter.) 

First Setup of Experimental Two Hundred Eighty-Seven by W. A. Dwiggins. 
{Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 1946). Gift of JACKSON BURKE. 

Children’s Books of Yesterday with Foreword by John Masefield (National Book 
League, London). Gift of cARROLL T. HARRIS. 


{| Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Winter issue of the News-Letter: 


MEMBER ADDRESS SPONSOR 

Roderick Adams San Francisco Warren Howell 

Dr. Robert B. Aird Mill Valley Dr. Claudius Y. Gates 
Clarence A. Bowman San Francisco Edgar Kahn 

Edgar L. Buttner Piedmont Philip McCombs 

Mrs. William E. Chambers New York, N.Y. Lewis Allen 

Mrs. Folwell Wells Coan Minneapolis, Minn, Mrs. E. Laurence Bowes 
Walter P. Crinnion Oakland Harold C. Holmes 
Robert L. Dohrmann San Francisco David Magee 

Francis Lewis Gould St. Helena Albert Sperisen 

John Martin Hardy Oakland Harold C. Holmes 
Mrs. Louis Lengfeld San Mateo MissBarbaraB. Thompson 
Dr. Richard P. Lyons San Francisco Harold C. Holmes 
Mrs. William M. Mercer Vancouver, B. C. Robert R. Reid 

Miss Charlotte M. Morris Oakland Miss T’. Johnson 
Walter E. Paully San Francisco Byron Nishkian 
George Pfeiffer San Francisco Wallace Kibbee 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Potter Piedmont Miss Rosalind A. Keep 
Cranston D. Raymond Seattle, Wash. Harold C. Holmes 
Victor W. Seastrom Oakland Harold C. Holmes 

R. R. Steuart San Leandro Harold C. Holmes 
Fresno State College Fresno David Magee 

San Francisco State Library San Francisco Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 


@ Miscellany 


IT Is WITH REGRET we note the untimely passing of our valued member Charles 
Yale, 58, well-known Pasadena book dealer and authority on volumes of early 
California history. Previous to opening his own shop, Mr. Yale was for fourteen 
years general manager of Dawson’s; and in 1948 he was elected the first presi- 
dent of the Southern California Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Associ- 
ation of America. 
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Srx TALKs on Book Collecting will be given by prominent book collectors and 
librarians under the auspices of the Northern California Chapter of the Anti- 
quarian Booksellers Association of America. These will be held at the San 
Francisco Public Library, on the third floor, on Thursday evenings at 8 o’clock, 
starting April 5th. Admission will be free. For further details and announce- 
ments of speakers see the daily newspapers. Members of ‘The Book Club of 
California are especially invited. 


WE HAVE often been dismayed by the apparent lack of support that collectors 
have given to books and publications expressly designed and edited for them. 
We look back with a good deal of sadness at the demise of publications like the ~ 
old Fleuron, The Dolphin, and the Book Collector's Packet, to mention just a few. 
Now we hear that the quarterly journal Print will again resume publication 
after a year but must combine with The Print Collector's Quarterly to make ends 
meet. Also, Portfolio has written us that, due to increased production costs the 
quarterly will no longer be published. Beginning in 1951, Portfolio will appear 
annually as a “‘review of outstanding work and trends in the fields of design and 
the graphic arts.” To fill unexpired subscriptions, subscribers will receive in 
April—at no additional cost—a copy of the first Portfolio Annual. The price here- 
after will be $7.50 a year instead of $12.50 for four issues. 


A copy of Ted Freedman’s latest production has been received for the Club 
Library. Although it is a handy booklet “‘designed for easy concealment about 
the person or in the bindle,”’ it is ‘not to be sold.” Entitled Lines for Reading Be- 
tween the Wars and published with the imprint of Cutlass Ltd., Freedman’s 
charmingly printed keepsake offers as text two statements from current sources: 
A passage from Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country and, interlinearly, the fa- 
miliar claptrap issued by the American Television Dealers and Manufacturers. 

This example from the Platen Press is but one of the many fine items printed 
by Club member Ted Freedman, who for several years continued to print on 
evenings and week ends at his garage pressroom in the Orinda hills. His work- 
ing hours are spent earning a living as a compositor at the University of Cali- 
fornia Press in Berkeley. Freedman tells us that “‘nothing is produced for sale,” 
but he believes that “trading is the life blood of the [printing] trade.” 


INDEFATIGABLE Bruce Rogers, dean of American typographers and now in his 
eighties, has been busy in the loft of his barn hand-setting Breton’s The Twelve 
Moneths and Christmas Day. Published by Philip C. Duschness in New York, it 
is announced as: “‘BR’s book for the New Year 1951, and all the Yeares that 
follow through 1978. With a Prognosticator, and Sundry Notes for the entire 
Year, as well as an Essay on Christmas Daye. From the Original Text of 
Nicholas Breton, his Fantastickes, first published in 1626, and now set forth 
anew in an Elegant Dress of many colors and more than twenty-five designs, the 
Book having been designed by that Master of Things Fantastickall, Bruce 
Rogers himself.”” The edition is limited to 1000 copies, printed on dampened 
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hand-made English paper; there are 64 pages, size 6 by g inches. This is the 
first of the Thistle Press Books. The price is $10, or $17.50 if bound in full 
morocco and signed by BR. 


A RECENT issue of Publishers’? Weekly was embellished with a reproduction of the 
title page of George Clymer and the Columbian Press by Jacob Kainen. Published 
last year by the Club, this is an especially attractive little volume detailing the 
history of the famous early American hand-press, the Columbian. The book, 
which has eight full-page illustrations, was hand-set and printed by Taylor & 
Taylor. There are a few copies still available; the price is $5.00. 


WILL BRADLEY, noted American typographer who now resides in South Pasa- 
dena, was the recipient recently of the first Rounce & Coffin Club award for 
Distinguished Contribution to Fine Printing. A retrospective showing of Mr. 
Bradley’s work has been on exhibit at the Huntington Library since December 
1, and a check list of the material has been printed by Grant Dahlstrom and is 
available at the Library. 

The Rounce & Coffin Club award is to be made whenever the members 
decide that it is appropriate to honor and publicly recognize some individual 
whose contribution is such as to have advanced permanently the tradition and 
standards of the arts of fine printing. It will be made solely on the basis of merit 


@| Catalogue 100 


Fine Books from the Fifteenth to Twentieth 
Centuries, Editio Drinceps of great books of 
Western civilization. Ellustrated Books. First 
Editions. Fine Dress Books. 


Philip C. Duschnes 


66 East 56th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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as judged in terms of the historic models of excellence in type design, typog- 
raphy, printing, illustration, calligraphy or book-binding. It shall be awarded 
only to such persons as have demonstrated their fitness over a period of many 
years and upon the basis of their total achievement rather than upon any par- 
ticular production. 

By making this award the Rounce & Coffin Club hopes to encourage the 
recognition of the noble ideals which have inspired fine printing in the past and 
of those individuals whose work has nobly fulfilled these ideals in our own time. 


Tue L-D ALLEN Press (Belvedere, California) announce that their current 
book, ‘Tolstoy’s lovely legend, What Men Live By, will be available for distribu- 
tion in March. Printed on a handpress, the edition is limited to 150 copies, 
hand set in Romanée types; the paper is handmade Maidstone, printed damp. 
To illustrate the text, Mallette Dean has produced twelve striking wood en-. 
gravings; these have been hand illuminated in three colors. Price $10.00. 


THE STORY OF CALLIGRAPHY, a broadside in three colors, has just been published 
by The University of Denver Press. Text and illustration present the art of 
calligraphy from the square Roman letters of the Second Century through 
eleven phases, ending with the informal Brush Script of today. Measuring 
22 x 28 inches, it may be had at most bookstores; price $1.25. 





Coming in eMarch—Our New Catalogue 
PARI OE: 
Western Americana 


FROM THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF THE 
LATE GEORGE D. LYMAN, M. D. 


Comprising approximately 500 items all dealing with the history of the West. 


This catalogue will be sent free to all members of the Book Club of Callfornia. 
Note: A few copies are available of Part I of the Lyman Collection. While they 
last these will be mailed to members of the club on receipt of 25 cents (stamps 
if you like). This small charge (less than half the actual cost of the catalogue) 
will be deducted from any purchase of $5.00 or over. 


DAVID MAGEE BOOK SHOP 


442 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA 
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SAN Francisco hand bookbinders have distinguished themselves nationally for 
many years. Currently their work is being exhibited in a show of great im- 
portance: Contemporary American Hand Binders, February 6 to March 10, in 
the main exhibition Hall of the Firestone Memorial Library, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Among the twenty craftsmen invited to participate, the San Franciscans 
are: Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann, Herbert and Peter Fahey, Mrs. John I. Walter, 
Mrs. W. R. K. Young, Jane Grabhorn, Mrs. John G. Levison, and Miss 
Ernestine Moeller. (The last three are entered in the show as Mrs. Young’s 
students). The exhibit is under the direction of Howard C. Rice, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Rare Books and Special Collections at the Princeton Library, assisted 
by Mrs. Sinclair Hamilton of New York City. 


MEMBERS will recall Franklin Walker’s informative and entertaining article 
which appeared in the Fall 1949 News-Letter: Stirrings of Folk-Lore in Southern 
Californa. Related to this contribution is Mr. Walker’s current book, A Leterary 
story of Southern California, recently published by the University of California 
Press. The result of a study made on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
through the Huntington Library, the book covers the literary development of 
the region set against the background of its culture; however, it is infinitely 
more than a review of Southern California writing, and will be of great value 
to those interested in any phase of the cultural development of the area. Mr. 
Walker is Reinhardt Professor of American Literature at Mills College. 


Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 
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WESTERN PRINTERS have received the annual invitation by the Rounce & Coffin 
Club to submit books issued during 1950 for the tenth of its annual exhibitions 
of books manufactured west of the Rockies. The 1951 exhibition will be judged 
by Fridolf Johnson (Hollywood calligrapher, member of the Zamorano Club); 
by Albert Sperisen (San Francisco advertising man and printer, member of the 
Roxburghe Club); and by Jake Zeitlin (Los Angeles book-dealer, member of 
the Rounce & Coffin Club, chairman). 

The books are judged not against each other, but on a scale of points of ex- 
cellence in various aspects of book making. Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr., of the 
Huntington Library, is chairman of this years exhibition. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS also has issued a call for books from 
which judges will select the Fifty Books of the Year. Because of the requirement 
that six copies of winning entries be furnished, most of California’s fine printers 


of limited editions are unable to compete. This is true also of such publishers as — 


the Book Club. 


THE SILVER Quoin Press of Seattle, operated by James M. Dille, is another 
example of a Western private press producing attractive books and pamphlets. 
Mr. Dille’s press was active in Chicago in 1946, but was moved to the Coast the 
following year. The books are hand set, usually in Garamond or Baskerville, 
and printed in two colors in editions limited to 150 to 200 copies. 
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MARY AUSTIN 
photographs by Ansel Adams 


introduction by Carl Van Doren 


The “land of little rain” lies between the high 
Sierras south from Yosemite — east and south over 
a great assemblage of broken ranges beyond Death 
Valley, and-on into the Mojave Desert. 

The American West lives in the singing prose 
of Mary Austin; only a great photographer like 
Ansel Adams could match with pictures the splendor 
and intimacy of her words. 





t= At all bookstores $6.00 Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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